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MANAGEMENT FOR EXTINCTION 


FOREST DESTRUCTION AND 
THE WOODLAND CARIBOU 


bv Jasper Carlton 

Treat each bear as the last bear. 

Each wolf the last , each caribou. 

Each track the last track , 
gone spoor; gone scat. 

There are no more deertrails, 
no more flyways. 

Treat each animal as sacred , 
each minute our last. 

Ghost hooves. Ghost skulls. 

Death rattles and 
dry bones. 

Each bear walking alone 
in warm night air. 

—Gary Lawless (from 'Two For Bear") 

Mention Caribou, Grizzly Bears, Gray 
Wolves, and Northern Bog Lemmings and 
most people think only of Alaska or Canada. 
Yet all of these dwindling species still exist 
together in the wild in northern Idaho, ex¬ 
treme northeastern Washington, and occa¬ 
sionally northwestern Montana. 

As western spurs of the Rockies, the 
rugged Selkirk, Purcell, Cabinet and White- 
fish Mountains along the US/Canadian bor¬ 
der form ecosystems marked by snow 
spangled peaks, deep conifer forests, crystal 
clear streams and high country lakes. These 
complex geographical landscapes are among 
the last bastions for large mammals in the 
lower United States. An incredible array of 
mammals — including Mule Deer, Moun¬ 
tain Goat, Lynx, Bobcat, Mountain Lion, 
Black Bear, Marten, Fisher, and Wolverine — 
move unconstrained among the graceful 
contours of Bear Grass in bloom, high 
meadow wildflowers and ancient stands of 
Engelmann Spruce and Subalpine Fir. While 
many of these species are rapidly disappear¬ 
ing due to habitat destruction, none is rarer 
or less understood in the conHeuous US than 
the Wood 1- -- iandus 
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—Woodland Caribou historically inhab¬ 
ited almost the entire forested region from 
southeastern Alaska and British Columbia to 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, extending 
to the southern limit of the boreal forest. 
Records substantiate that Caribou roamed 
the forests of Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Maine. Many times they have been declared 
extinct in these states then later reappeared 
from the mists of history. Habitat loss due to 
logging, and over-hunting and other hu¬ 
man-related mortality factors have severely 
reduced Caribou or eliminated them from 
most of these states. The present known 
range of Woodland Caribou is northern 
Idaho, northeast Washington, and parts of 
British Columbia, with few rare occurrences 
in northwest Montana and extreme north¬ 
east Minnesota in this decade. A Woodland 
Caribou reintroduction program is under 
way in Maine. With much of the North 
American northern boreal forest gone, the 
Woodland Caribou is probably the rarest and 
most endangered indigenous mammal sur¬ 
viving in the wild in the lower 48 states. 

North American Caribou ( Rangifer 
tarandus ), a cousin of European Reindeer 
[same species], crossed the frozen Bering 
Land Bridge from Asia to Alaska during the 
mid-Pleistocene period. Woodland Caribou 
is the largest of four existing Caribou subspe¬ 
cies native to this continent. The Barren- 
ground subspecies still exists in fairly 
healthy numbers in Alaska and throughout 
Canada. The subspecies of Woodland Cari¬ 
bou referred to as Mountain Caribou 
(Rangifer tarandus montanus) occur almost 
exclusively in British Columbia with the 
exception of those found in the Selkirk 
Mountains of northern Idaho, extreme 
northeast Washington, and northwest 
Montana. Both Mountain and Woodland 
Caribou are sensitive, specialized animals 


dependent upon old-growth or climax forest 
environments. In this article, the Caribou in 
all areas of the contiguous US will be referred 
to as Woodland Caribou. 

Woodland Caribou Ecology 

Woodland Caribou are considerably 
larger than deer but smaller than Elk, with 
mature animals standing about 4 feet high at 
the shoulder. They are forest animals, in 
contrast to the smaller and better-known 
Barren-ground Caribou which frequent rug¬ 
ged Arctic tundra regions. Unlike other 
members of the deer family, both bulls and 
cows carry antlers, but the bulls' antlers are 
much larger and distinctively branched. 

Woodland Caribou in the Northern 
Rockies spend summers and winters in high 
moist glacial basins and on alpine ridges 
above 4400 feet in elevation — some of the 
last remaining pristine places on the conti¬ 
nent. They are well adapted to the harsh 
environment. Heat loss is minimized by 
hollow guard hairs, fine underfur, and a 
compact body. They have a blunt and broad 
muzzle surrounded by white hairs, and their 
short tail and unusually small ears are well- 
furred. Their habitat is characterized by 
majestic stands of old-growth spruce and fir, 
alpine lakes, glacial bogs and wet meadows. 
During summer they feed on a wide selection 
of succulent grasses, sedges, and the soft 
leafy tips of shrubs. 

Caribou have an acute sense of smell, 
but rather dim eyesight and poor hearing. 
They are unwary at times and inquisitive 
about objects they cannot smell. Conse¬ 
quently, they are easy to shoot. This contrib¬ 
uted to the demise of the animals in the early 
1900s and continues to threaten them today. 

Caribou may appear awkward (particu¬ 
larly calves) due to their long stilt-like legs 
and large, almost pie-sized hooves. Yet these 
features enable them to move freely in deep 
winter snow and in wet, boggy terrain. 
Caribou hooves splay in soft snow, enabling 
them to walk on top, thus bringing them 
closer to their vital winter food supplies — 
lichen hanging on the branches of spruce, 
fir, cedar, and hemlock trees. Deep compact 
snow benefits Caribou since it allows them to 
reach lichens in the higher branches. 

One winter in the Selkirks as I was track¬ 
ing a small band of Caribou being pursued by 
Coyotes, I saw a trail of blood in the tracks 
leading up a steep snow-covered slope. A 
short way up the mountain, the trails of 
Caribou and Coyotes parted with the blood 


trail following that of the predators. Un¬ 
doubtedly, the Coyotes had experienced the 
awesome clout of those large hooves! 

The Woodland Caribou's body color is 
generally chocolate brown with grayish- 
white on the belly, buttocks, underside of 
tail, and lower legs; and large white areas on 
the neck of the bull. They take on a lighter, 
bleached color by late winter after being 
exposed to the sun on high, open snow- 
covered mountain ridges. 

Caribou are restless animals, even when 
feeding. The deep powder snows of early 
winter may force them into dense old- 
growth cedar/hemlock stands at lower eleva¬ 


tions, where snow is scant and ground forage 
is still available; but as soon as the snow 
compacts enough to support their weight, 
they return to the high basins and ridges to 
eat lichens. Lichens are low in protein but 
high in carbohydrates, which help warm the 
animals. They seek the highest levels of their 
range near or above timberline in late sum¬ 
mer and late winter. 

The peak of mating season for the Sel¬ 
kirk Caribou population is in early October. 
During this period, the bulls are especially 
handsome. Their large, glossy antlers sweep 
gracefully backward and then curve forward 
continued on page 5 



This banner hanging from the Interior Department building in Washington, D.C., sent a clear message 
to federal biocrats about their foot-dragging approach to wolf issues. The banner; and an associated 
demonstration, was part of a nationwide day ofEF! wolf actions on November 20. Seepage 8 for more 
details. 


OUR LIFE WITH THE FBI 


By Dale Turner 

Federal agents in Montana and Arizona 
have gone back into their respective holes, 
leaving harassment of EFlers to the 
government's attorneys. 

ARIZONA 

Despite procedural roadblocks put up 
by the FBI and US Attorney's office, defense* 
attorneys have begun reviewing the 
government's taped evidence against the 
Arizona 4. While hesitant to discuss specif¬ 
ics, Dan Conner of the Legal Defense Fund 
said the tapes provide evidence that should 
exonerate Dave Foreman, at the least. 

Mark Davis, Peg Millett, and Foreman 
have maintained a high profile in presenting 
their side of the case, speaking in public and 
meeting with a steady stream of reporters. 
Recent visitors include folk from Rolling 
Stone, The Philadelphia Inquirer, and 60 Min¬ 
utes. Marc Baker has been avoiding the 
spotlights. 

A trial date for the four is currently set at 
Feb. 6, though further postponement is 
possible. 

MONTANA 

The grand jury investigating allegations 
of tree spiking has met once since the seven 
subpoenaed Missoula residents provided the 
physical evidence (fingerprints, hair and 


handwriting samples) required of them. 
They have not handed down any indict¬ 
ments, and defense attorneys say it could 
take up to a half year for the FBI's forensic lab 
to analyze the samples. 

In the meantime, the government has 
refused to release the warrants showing their 
"probable cause" for searches and seizures of 
personal property of the seven. That means 
defense attorneys can only speculate on why 
the government moved against the seven. 
According to defense attorney Bill Boggs, the 
searches last April may have violated the 
Fourth Amendment rights — protection 
against unreasonable search and seizure—of 
the targeted individuals. 

Boggs is representingjenniferJohnson, 
one of the seven. Johnson's home was 
searched and her personal papers taken, 
including diaries dating back to her high 
school years, an address book, and a calen¬ 
dar. She filed suit to recover her property, but 
it was denied, as was a request to learn why 
she had been subjected to the search. 

"Sealing an affidavit in support of a 
search warrant is a direct violation of the 
people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers and effects," Boggs told a local re¬ 
porter. "You're not secure against an unrea¬ 
sonable search if you can't question whether 
it was reasonable or not." 


Another of the targeted activists, Timo¬ 
thy Bechtold, said he could see very little 
connection between the subpoenas and the 
events supposedly under investigation. 
"The people they subpoenaed were the 
people in the news," he said, since the seven 
included some of the most visible activists in 
Missoula. "They thought they'd give us 
something else to think about for a while." 
Bechtold admitted the government had 
succeeded, "for about a day and a half." 
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An all-woman tree-sit protesting clearcutting of redwoods by Georgia-Pacific was held in mid-August 
near Ft. Bragg CA, as part of the nationwide tree-sitting action. 


nals may need to fill some of the gaps we 
leave by focusing on these key topics. Live 
Wild Or Die may fill some of the gaps. Per¬ 
haps a new journal is needed for the people 
in EF! who are most into spirit and fight brain 
thought (it could be called Ether First!). As for 
the future of the EF! movement, Howie 
Wolke says what needs to be said in his 
column for this issue. 

One addition to the Journal we hope to 
see is a section like Ned Ludd but dealing 
with public actions. We hope to run more 
articles in the future on tactics and creative 
ideas for actions. We receive very few such 
articles now, so we're urging EFIers to send 
them. 

w * * 

Now, unfettered from the constraints of 
minimalist language, I'll disclose several 
elements from this issue. This issue gives 
special attention to the Southern Appalachi¬ 
ans and to old-growth, with an inspiring 
discussion of old-growth potential in that 
bioregion by Bob Zahner. The old-growth 
theme is carried westward by Jasper Carlton 
in his Caribou discourse, and by Peter Galvin 
in his discussion of the sky islands of the 
Southwest. The Northern Appalachians are 
also well represented, thanks largely to the 
tireless efforts of PAW and Vermont EF! 

EF!ers have also been active in Maine of 
late; and our very own Gary Lawless is on the 
steering committee for the North American 
Bioregional Congress, to be held next sum¬ 
mer in Maine, ensuring that the Congress 
will pay special heed to the forests for which 
New England EF!ers have been fighting so 
hard. Incidentally, 'twas Gary who penned 
the splendid Spel Against Developers that we 
ran last issue; we apologize for not crediting 
the poem. The computer ate the credit line; 
perhaps it was envious. 

Those wondering about the great meet¬ 
ing of Murray Bookchin and Dave Foreman 
will have to wait. We hope to run an article 
next issue, after the Learning Alliance has 
processed the tapes from the talks. For now, 
suffice it to say that there were no fatalities. 
Murray and Dave both realized and stated 
-that they share goals, though differing in 
their areas of focus. Murray called for con¬ 
cerned persons everywhere to support EF!'s 
wilderness preservation efforts. 

Having raised the topic of detente, it 
seems logical to close this column with a 
word about Czechoslovakia: The dramatic 
changes occurring there and in most Eastern 
European nations may bode well for the 
planet. Some of the industrial old guard 
leaders are being tossed out, and the rapid 
pace of change reminds us (even though the 
reforms under way are anthropocentric and 
probably superficial) that society can change 
course abruptly in times of crisis. As Joe 
Bernhard says in this issue, maybe there is 
hope after all. 

—John Davis 


MOVING? 

The Post Office does not forward Third 
Class Mail but they do charge us 30 cents apiece 
to to send us your change of address. Please send 
us your change of address promptly so you do not 
miss an issue of Earth First! and we do not have 
to pay the Post Office to receive it. 


RAMBLINGS 

Tom Skeele and Carla Neasel drifted 
through Canton last month, and talked with 
us about the Earth First! Journal. Tom and 
Carla expressed overall satisfaction with the 
EF! movement's heftiest periodical but noted 
some concerns they and other EF! activists 
have with the Journal. Tom said that a 
straightforward explanation of the Journal's 
needs and limitations is due. He challenged 
the editor to present such an explanation 
lucidly, so that it's not a chore to read — in 
words not exceeding 8 letters in length! 
Needless to say, this constitutes a burden¬ 
some assignment — or rather, this is a hard 
job — but I shall endeavor to fulfill the 
mandate — or rather, I'll try to do it. Since 
writing an essay in all short words is too 
tough, this answer will be given in the form 
of a partly real talk between Tom (T) and me 

(E). 

T: EF! has been dry lately. Why is there 
less humor in it these days? 

E: Activists ain't sending us funny sto¬ 
ries no more. This seems to be for a few 
reasons: 1) Some of our early writers who had 
a real flair for mixing humor and news sel¬ 
dom write for us now — e.g., Head of 
Joaquin, Marcy Willow, Mike Roselle — 
having taken real jobs. 2) Our newer writers 
tend not to use wit so much. 3) It's hard to 
write with humor on a dying planet. 

T: EF! is too academic at times. 

E: More and more EFJers now see biol¬ 
ogy as useful for saving wild lands. Conser¬ 
vation biologists are making a splash. We 
would err if we failed to help spread their 
words. Also, we've more trained people 
writing for us now than ever before. 

(f -JWhytrKLnews pieces I send in cut so 
much? 

E: Since I can't say here 'prolixity' and 
'discursiveness', I'll just say that we must edit 
most stories we get. We can only print about 
25% of the stuff we get; 35 pages hold only so 
much text. People won't read more text than 
we're now using each issue. People in the US 
are spoiled by TV, and don't like to read 
much. They also don't like to read big words, 
it seems. 

T: EF! has too many dark fuzzy photos 
and not enough drawings. 

E: I agree. Too few artists send us 
drawings. We hope our artists will send 
more, but we don't have money to pay many 
artists or writers. Photos on news print 
usually look poor, but they seem popular, so 
we run some anyway. 

T: What's the deadline for articles and 
graphics? 

E: We must have them at least 3 weeks 
before the date on the cover of the issue in 
which they are to run. Most of our writers 
send their stuff at or after the dead line. This 
stinks. Editing an article well is hard if it 
comes at the line; we likely won't run it until 
the next issue if it's late. 

T: You don't focus on actions as much 
as you used to. 

E: We run almost all action articles we 
get. Most EF! groups have their own news 


letters now, so they run many reports there 
instead. We urge EF!ers who want more 
action stories to subscribe to these news 
letters. We also urge EF!ers to keep sending 
us their action reports, if only the bare essen¬ 
tials for our Actions Listing. We'll run what 
we get; though we may shorten articles to fit 
our pages. Also, if an action is just another 
banner hanging or common protest, a short 
report is all that's needed. It may be time for 
EF!ers to think of new types of actions. 

T: The trinket pages and Directory take 
too much space. 

E: We're thinking of running full list¬ 
ings of trinkets only once or twice a year, and 
other times running only a short version. 
With the Directory, though, many EFJers 
insist they need the whole listing each issue. 

T: Some of the book reviews you run are 
too long. Why not just give a good plug for 
worthy books and let readers judge them for 
themselves? 

E: To some extent, we intend to do that. 
You'll notice in this issue our reviews consist 
largely of excerpts. Likewise, in the future, 
we'll tend to give brief reviews of books, and 
short excerpts from them (much as Whole 
Earth Review does) to give a taste of the 
content and writing style. 

T: Do you have guidelines on SFB let¬ 
ters? 

E: No strict ones, but we like shorter 
letters better. Also, we do ask that letter 
writers include their name and address if 
they level serious charges against specific 
persons or groups. We recently received a 
letter accusing certain people of certain 
wrongs. We won't publish the letter because 
the writer gave no name or address, nor any 
sources by which we could verify the 
charges. 

T: Do you expect the Journal to change 
in the future? 

E: It will likely remain much as it has 
always been, but we do expect to begin to 
narrow our focus back to what it was in early 
years: wilderness and biodiversity. Without 
such focus, we would risk covering too much 
too thinly. So we will in the future tend to 
decline articles that don't relate closely to 
these two main linked themes. Other jour¬ 
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Earth First! The Radical Environ¬ 
mental Journal is published by the Earth 
First! Journal, Inc. and is an independently 
owned newspaper within the broad Earth 
First! movement. It is not the "official news¬ 
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SCHEDULE 

Earth First! The Radical Environmental Journal 
is published 8 times a year on the old pagan 
European nature holidays: Samhain (No¬ 
vember 1), Yule (December 21 or 22), B rigid 
(February 2), Eos tar (March 21 or 22), Beltane 
(May 1), Litha (June 21 or 22), Lughnasadh 
(August 1), and Mabon (September 21 or 22). 
Deadlines for articles, artwork and ads are 
three weeks before the cover date. The 
newspaper is mailed Third Class on the cover 
date. Subscriptions cost $20 a year. First 
Class delivery is available for $ 15 extra a year. 
Surface delivery outside the USA is available 
for $30; airmail delivery overseas is available 
for $45 a year. 

Subscriptions or questions should be 
sent to: Earth First!, POB 7, Canton, NY 
13617. 
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